THE  SPANISH WAR
yellow roses fell from the old embrasures. Within, the
splendour of a royal palace is maintained, and powdered
flunkeys in breeches and scarlet silk stockings hold the
doors ajar.
In the marble patios, with their delicate pillars and
Moorish carving, the blare of trumpets and the sound of
Eastern music, as the multi-coloured throng of chanting
pilgrims passed through, seemed quite natural. Those
grave and bearded men, with their babouchesy their white
robes, and their prayer beads, were at home in the marble
courtyards of their ancestors.
Within the ornate Ambassadors' Hall, with its great
octagonal gilded ceiling, General Franco, Chief of State,
received first the Moorish dignitaries and then, bowing
low before him, the pilgrims- On a low dais, a great
scarlet and gold chair of state had been placed. But
General Franco stood in front of it to make his speech
of welcome and he remained standing, contrary to usual
eastern ceremonial, while the pilgrims passed.
I have spoken to General Franco of many questions,
including the future of Spain, but he always remains smil-
ing and enigmatical when reference is made to the final
regime and says; "The people of Spain will make known
their will at the appropriate moment.5'